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NORFOLK COUNTY THE COUNTY OF PRESIDENTS 
A TRIVIA QUIZ 


The town of Bellingham is located within Norfolk County. Test 
yourself and find out how much you really know about Norfolk 
County, Massachusetts Norfolk County is the only county within 
the United States that has the distinction of being the only 
county that is the Birth place of four past Presidents of the 
Untied States. Name the four presidents and the towns that 

they were born in. Below are listed four clues to help you out. 


Clue #1-President #1. 

He led the fight against the Stamp act. He defended Captain 
Preston and the British soldiers in the Boston Massacre case, an 
act which required enormous courage and which established forever 
in Massachusetts the guarantee of a fair trial for the accused. 
He nominated Washington as Commander in Chief and carried the 
appointment through the Continental Congress. He, with Jefferson 
and Franklin, served on the committee which drafted the Declara- 
tion of Independence and he carried it through the Continental 
Congress against Powerful Opposition. He was first Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States. He was the father of the American Navy. 
He appointed John Marshall, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. He is also the Architect of American Consti- 
tutions. And he was the second President of the UNited States. 


Clue #2-President #2. 

He was the sixth President of the United States. He was also the 
son of the second President. He was known as the anti-slavery 
President. He and his father are the only President born in the 
Same town. You should know this President by now. 


Clue #3-President #3. 

This one is easy and so does not need many clues. He was born in 
Brookline, Massachusetts on May 17, 1917. He was a war hero during "he Dirthplace of John Adams and John 
the 2nd World War. He was a member of congress, a Senator and won Quincy (coms 183-141 Franklin Street, is 
the election for president opposing Richard M. Nixon in 1960, be- asi 

coming the 35th President of the United States. 


Clue #4-President #4. 

A Texan or a Connecticut Yankee. He was born on June 12,1924 in Milton, Massachusetts. 
(Norfolk County) His father was a United States Senator representing the State of 
Connecticut, in 1962. He grew up in Greenwich, Conn. and spent his summers in Kennebunk- 
port, Maine. When he was 12 years old he attended Phillips Academy in Andover, Mass. 

In 1945 he attended Yale University. Eventho you very seldom here about it, he has deep 


roots in New England and it would be safe to Say that he is more of a Connecticut Yankee 
than a Texan. 


Answers next page. 


for Adams 


SECOND PreESIDENY, 


Bae : - 
wn Quincy, Afass., Oct. 19, 1733. Graduate at Harvard College. 1955. Admitted to 


the bar, i ISSLONG) is 
Ass, 758. Commissioner to France, 1773. «Luthor of Constitution of Massachusetts 1770 
Minister to negotiate peace with Great Britain. 1 ; i 


art ie Z 779° sent lo Tolland, 1780; summoned te 
aris to consult on the general peace, which x i j 

: g peace, which was signed, 1733. Appointed Minister Plenipo- 
par fers fentiary to Great Britain, 1735. 


Restgned, 1788, and was elected Vice-President. Lilected 
Died July 4, 1826 


President of the United States, 1796, defeating Thomas Jefferson, 
Vice-President, Thomas Jefferson. 


9 9. Alam 


SIXTH PRESIDENT. 


Born in Quincy, Mass., July 11,1767. Son of the second President, [entered Tarvar® 
College, 1786, and on graduating studied lar. Appointed Minister to the Hague, 1794) trans- 
ferred to Berlin, 1797; recalled, 1801. Flected Stale Senator, 1802. Appointed United States 
Senator, 1803, and resigned, 1808. Appointed Minister to Russia, 1309. clssisted 11 
negotiating the Treaty of Ghent, 1815. Appointed Minister to Great Britatn same year. 
Secretary of State under President Monroe, 1817, both terms, Chosen President of the 
United States by the Congress, there being no choice by the people, 1324. Hected Member of 


Congress, 1830; held the position to his death, which occured Feb. 23, 1848, (wo days after 
PS Nt , Feu sen ii By . nets “ ; Fie. Dppnte 
being stricken with paralysis while arising to address the House. Vire-President, John JOUN QUINCY ADAMS, ‘THE ANTI- 


C. Calhoun. SLAVERY STATESMAN, 


George Herbert Walker Bush | 


World War II Veteran 

U.S. Congressman 1967-1970 
Representative to the U.N. 1970-72 
Chairman of the G.O.P. 1973 
Ambassador to China 1974 

Director of the CIA 1976 

Vice President 1981-89 

A4ist President of the U.S. 


John Fitzgerald Kennedy 


ac anti i a5 F born or Author 

ohn F. Kennedy was born on 

May 29, 1917, in this three- tr tersieaenon ty op ale 952 

story house on Beals Street ane g . George 


a BORE E or. U.S.Senator 1953-1960 Bush 
Brookline, Massachusetts. us 
Lay ras ae ates A 35th President of the U.S. 1924- 
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The high school class of 1943 will be hav- 
ing its 50th class reunion in May. We 
thought it would be interesting to print 
the history that was written in our year 
book in 1943. It was written by our class 
Vice President, Hazel White. 

Introduction: 

The story of our high school days begins 
with September 6, 1939. This day was the 
beginning of our many happy and memorable 
hours at Bellingham High School. We enter- 
ed our freshman year with enthusiasm and 
young, bright spirit. We felt quite grown- 
upgoing to high school but the Seniors soon 
"took us down a peg" as we heard some of 
them say "Don't the Freshmen get smaller 
every year?" and “These little Freshmen 
are always in the way'" 

Most of the first day was spent in try- 
ing to find our correct rooms. Due to many 
of the upperclassmen's practical jokes, we 
were sent to wrong rooms and were late for 
many Of our classes - occurrences whose 
results definitely proved quite embarrass- 
ing for us. 

We finally goftogether, however, in room 
two. We were put under the capable super- 
vision of Mr. Keough. Who will ever forget 
Mr. Keough's favorite saying, "Don't forget 
your triple duty, Freshmen?" and it was a 
common sight to see Mr. Keough out in the 
hall trying to get his Freshmen into the 
Class room on time with his pet threat 
"Hurry up Freshmen, or you will get a 
session." We voted for our class officers 
and the results were: Hazel White, presi- 
dent: Annette Remillard, vice president; 
William Glowka, secretary; and Dominic 
Nadolny, treasurer. 

After we settled down our thoughts turn- 
ed to social activities. We decided to have 
a Leap Year Dance, and elected Arthur Rem- 
illard as general chairman Our enthusiasm 
was high as we were happily decorating the 
auditorium for our first dance. Our efforts 
were well repaid, for everybody enjoyed him- 
self immensely. 

The most unforgettable classes of our 
first year were those of Ancient History 
with Walter Hogarth's and John Hunter's 
continual disputes of the subject matter. 
The most outstanding disagreement they had 
was on the question "Did the ancient Romans 
and Greeks have luxuries?" I can remember 
so well - they started to argue at the be- 
ginning of the period and only the dimissal 
bell stopped them; but even that didn't put 
an end to it. It continued to two or three 
days. Then there was Latin I with Donald 
Thomas's perpetual query to Mr. O'Mara, 


| 
i 


SO 8 ee nO pe pe ee 


"Why do we have to study this? It is a dead 
language anyways - let's leave it dead!" 

When June rolled around and marked the end 
of our freshman year, we hated to leave be- 
cause it had been, indeed, a very enjoyable 
year, both academically and socially. 

Rising Action: 

September fourth found us entering our 
Sophomore year. With Miss Pinardi as our 
class advisor, we made ita very successful 
one. We held our class election which de- 
termined that Marion Archambault was our 
class president; Walter Hogarth, vice presi- 
dent' Lorraine Callery, secretary; and Dom- 
inic Nadolny, treasurer. We selected purple 
and white for our class colors, and after a 
spirited, drawn-out controversy, we select- 
ed our class rings. 

The Valentine's Dance was the highlight of 
Our social activities for the year. On the 
night of February 14, 1941, the auditorium 
was beautifully decorated with red hearts 
and red and white streamers hanging from the 
ceiling. The financial results of this dance 
increased our treasury and provided a good 
start for our class. 

As time went on, Mr. O'Mara finally taught 
us why Caesar is one of the greatest generals 
of all times, although some of us thought 
that this fact was more important to his en- 
emies than to us (especially when the jig- 
saw pieces of cases, tenses and meanings 
just wouldn't fit together into a sentence 
making any sense). We also found out what 
happened to Duncan in the novel, "Silas 
Marner." 

Among the many social events which we at- 
tended in our sophomore year were the roller 
skating parties held at Joyland. We had 
many good times skating aroung the floor to 
the music of the "juke box". In recalling 
these memories, I can also see some of the 
beginners staggering around the floor and 
occasionally (?) falling, causing a so-call- 
ed "pig-pile". Like all good things, our 
Sophomore year came to an end. 

Next came our Junior Year to which we all 
had been looking forward in anticipation of 
an interesting year. When we met in room 
ten as Juniors, we had the pleasant surprise 
of learning that Mr. Keough was again to be 
our class advisor. We entrusted the leader- 
ship of our class to Marion Archambault, 
ably assisted by Dominic Wesolowski, vice- 
president; William Foley, secretary; and 
Dominic Nadolny, treasurer. 

Until October 24, we were engrossed in 
learning about the beginnings of our country 
in American History class, and in finding 
out more about that mysterious character, 


Madame Defarge in the "Tale of Two Cities." 
Madame Defarge's knitting held our interest 
for, although she was perpetually knitting, 
we could never fathom out anything she was 
making. But as the story unfolded, we learn- 
ed she was making a record and that every 
stitch she made spelled death for some person 
She was truly an enigmatical person. At this 
time we changed our daily routine by having 

a well-attended "Halloween Dance." 

After that, we turned our attention to the 
big event of the year, the "Junior Prom". 

The many happy couples who were at the "air- 
field" on the night .of April 17, could see 
model airplanes moving overhead. The decor- 
ations were completed by V-for-Victory signs 
in the windows illuminated by red, white, 
and blue lights. Marion Archambault, with 
the fullest cooperation of the class, ably 
managed the dance, making it a complete succ-— 
ess. It lived up to our fullest expectations 
Climax: 

We were now on the last lap of obtaining 
our goal, a sound education. Our important 
year, the Senior Year, had come at last. 

We were very lucky to have Miss Mahoney for 
our class advisor, for with her gladly-ex- 
tended help and advice we were able to acc- 
omplish much during this year. With Miss 
Mahoney's help, we elected for the last time 
our class officers: Donald Thomas, president 
Hazel White, vice president; Eileen Sanford, 
secretary, and Dominic Nadolny, treasurer. 

We opened the social season by welcoming 
the Freshmen to the high school at the Fresh- 
men Acquaintance Party. Second on our social 
calendar was the Walter Hogarth Benefit Dance 
which was very well attended. Then it was 
our turn to sponsor the Christmas Dance. 

This we did energetically, but we changed 
the custom a little and made it a semi-form- 
al dance. We went "all-out" for this dance, 
under the supervision of Beulah Rhodes, we 
made it a gala affair. The decorations in 
the auditorium on that night of December 18, 
1942 - we were told by many - were beautiful. 
They consisted of red and white streamers 
suspended from the middle of the ceiling to 
the windows. In each corner stood a Christ- 
mas tree with its various colored lights 
casting beautiful shadows on the wall and 
floor surrounding it. In one corner of the 
auditorium there was a living room scene 
with stockings hanging by the fireplace. To 
this pleasant atmosphere was added the music 
of Paul Kazanowski and his orchestra. That 
was the setting for one unforgettable night. 

After our mid-year exams were over, the 
task of publishing our year book, the 
"Epilogue", was then before us. By popular 


vote, Annette Remillard was named Editor-in 
‘Chief and an able staff was chosen to assist 
her. During the next few months we were busy 
getting material and pictures for our year 
book. Every member of the class cooperated 
and worked hard to make it a good one for it 
would be our proud possession for many years 
to come. While we were working on the year 
book and doing our home work, the time slip- 
ped by rapidly and before we knew it the day 
of our graduation had come. 

Conclusion: 

On June 17th as we marched down the aisle 
to the thrill of the music, we realized with 
sadness in our hearts that our happy high 
school days had ended. Yet we were proud 
and happy, for as we received our dipolmas, 
we simultaneously reached our goal. Our four 
years of study had been rewarded and will 
continuously be rewarded as we each realize 
our own individual hopes in life. Our educa- 
tion is the basis of our life and will help 
us in whatever we do. We are very thankful 
to our parents who have worked hard and sac- 
rificed to enable us to get this education, 

and to our teachers who have untiringly and 
| patiently taught us the knowledge that we 
now possess. On the night of June 18th we 
! attended the last social affair of our high 
| school days. The "Senior Hop" ended our high 

school activities forever. But the memories 
of these happy days as well as our class- 
i mates and teachers who had made them what 
they were will linger in our hearts forever. 
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MARY'S LITTLE LAMB 


MARY HAD A LITTLE LAMB, has to be a 
familiar verse for all you readers-- 
BUT do you know the story behind the 
story? 


While leafing through a magazine 
printed in 1329, I came across the 
following information: 

Mary was Mary Elizabeth Sawyer. 
She attended the old Redstone School 
in District #2, in Sterling,MA,about 
1817, when she would have been 1] 
years old. 
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built about 
1798 and 


The school- hoon 
house was as. Hara | is 


LA Oe Pe 


continued as Hany 9s a J tthe. oer 


a school un- 
til Sbeson 0 It 


‘One morning leaving for school, Mary 


calledyher;lamb Worjone Vast) hig .fAs 
it \camewrunning, wher «brothernesaid, 
BUC -S ntake tubo zschoolinti Chul dnen 
Chatatnevi were they thoughthLt.sangood 
idea. When they got to school, the 
teacher had not arrived, so Mary took 
the lamb inside, put her under her 
high-boarded-up seat and covered her 
up. And the lamb became 'quiet as a 
mouse' 


; Later on, Mary was called to the front 
_of the room to recite and was greatly 


et ek ea nne: ane mee ree are nn 


mortified 
when she 
heard the 
patter of 
hoofs behind 
i 
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her. The 
i teacher, Miss 
% Polly Kimball, 


; loud and of 


is still in a pu AVo4 ude a4 ani “7 | laughed out 


existence, 


Pecoursey ial - 
but now Aud roe N Aoi ye: that Maney hstat - the children 


sstands on a 
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te 


- giggled. Mary 


Side road 
near the The. Va wh ares Phe Pee it oe aie 


Wayside Inn 
in Sudbury, 


lamb outside 


Ita shed til 


MA. It was It ibe he, ifr Achirk Oa Hy — and shut her 


moved in 


hool 
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school that 
* morning, John 
* Roulstone and 
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Sterling- 4 j ce ‘ 
Re eet oe Khe Vali ier Tia uk the whole epi- 


March morn- ji 
ing she went! 
out to the 
barn and 
found a new- 
born lamb, 
abandoned by 
it's mother. 
After much 
teasing, her 
parents allowed her as eee itt into 
the house, where she nursed it, kept 
it warm and it eventually began to 
thrive. As it grew, Mary washed it, 
picked burdicks out of it's fleece, 
combed and trimmed it. It was a REAL 
pet and quite naturally followed her 
everywhere. 
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‘he returned to 


batt” ‘the school and 


handed Mary a 
Slip of paper 
‘on which he had 


PWEEcCen chest st 
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the poem as we 
know 1t. Later on, other stanzas were 
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added. 


Mary, s mother Knit. 2° palrs sof tine 
Stockingse trom, the ,lLambiseafiiteeces.... 
When ladies of the Old South Church in 


Boston were raising money for peers 


Herés a QUIZ. 
| following items: 


Define the 
vation--they asked for these stock- 


ings to benefit their fund. The icebox 
stockings were raveled, a piece of Clothespin 
yarn was attached to a card with Flivver 


Mary's autograph and these were Sieh) Foundation Garment 


realizing over $100.00. Victrola 

| Darn 
Mary's playmate died when attacked by) Orange Crate 
a cow belonging to the family. ot Brownie 
was gored and died in Mary's arms. Date 

Siu 

A controversy is attached to this Panama 
story—-—Sarah JosephayHale;-an» authors: Tf youvget all Tle rightjwesyourare 
of children's poems, claims to have OVET “GOW. ater. Foe 


written this poem; all 24 lines. 

Did she??Did she add the last 12 
lines??Did John Roulstone give the 
poem to Mary, as so stated?? The 
truth as to authorship remains a 
question of honor. However, we all 
seem to have benefited from the poem, 
nevertheless. 


FP hopesyourenjovyedsthisastory-pehind-* 
the-story as much as I did, 
AUS tl nec tae 


with 
thanks, to.c. 
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DONATIONS 


Dean & Winifred Blume 
Emerson & Virginia Eldredge 
anonymous 

David & Elizabeth Andrews 
Florence Pleau & 

Kenneth DeRosier 
Clarence & Marguerite Snell 
AwTOUDrys 
Lillian & Harry York 
Linwood & Dorothy Lowell 
Margaret Gaskill 


DEATHS 
Henri D. Cournoyer 
Viola Lavalle 
Rosemary (Potter) McCausland 
Wilber J. Woodman Sr. 


mi en et ae fo ee ee ene ee Ores 


Grace Hackenson 
Nancy Hennas 

Jennie M. Mucciarone 
Roger J. Drapeau 
Catherine Crooks 
Joseph Al Menendez 


Amy Smith 


June Merrick 
Gilbert & Beatrice Chase 


Phyllis Rhodes 


MISS MASSACHUSETTS 


Stacey N. Blaine 


BELLINGHAM MUSEUM 
(old Library bldg) 
WINTER HOURS 
Open Sundays 
2° p.meeto.4eo.ms 


We are very happy to say that one of our own 
has been elected as Miss Massachusetts,U.S.A. 
Stacey has been Miss Bellingham for the last 
six years. We have had here at the museum on 
many occassions on exhibit her photos, plaques 
banners, trophys' and costumes. Stacey was 
born on March 14,1967 and resides on Farm St. 
in Bellingham. She is the daughter of Margar- 
et Blaine of Farm St. and Napoleon Blaine of 
Woonsocket,R.I. Stacey is eed at Framing- 
ham State College and has three brothers and 
three sisters. Only one sister resides in 
Bellingham and that is Mrs. Lynne Cobb also 

of Farm St. Bellingham.Stacey will be compet- 
ing for the Miss U.S.A. pageant in Wichita, 
Kansas on February 19th, 1993. The event will 
be televised live on CBS. Best of luck to you 
Stacey and thanks for carrying the banner of 
Bellingham to greater heights. 


TOWN ELECTION March 5, 1945. 


Election Highlights 
. : BELLINGHAM, March 6—Yes-| 
‘| terday’s town election resulted in|; 
two of the Citizen’s party candi- | 
| dates;- Messrs. Gosselin and Le- | 
Blanc: and Lewinsky, endorsed by 
beth parties, being the choice of 
; the voters for selectmen. Mr. Gos- 
| satin was also elected Town clerk. 
In thé other contests Atty. Wil-.. 
‘liam: Fairbanks won over Edwin F. , 
Tuttle by 168 votes. Beauregard 
.éfeated Riordan for water com-. 
midsioner,. Rose Dussault and 
Sarah Wrenn won for library trus- 
‘tees: and: Messrs. Caya, Chamber-| ; 
‘jJand, Cook and Kozimor were vic- 
‘tors: in’ the constable fight. , 

There may be a petition: filed 
for: a recount of the selectmen’s 
vote’ by Mr. Wade. 

For the ‘first time in town his- 
tofy a woman has been elected to 
one of the major town offices, that 
of tax. collector. She is Alice Y. 
| Bourre and a capable person. 
~ One of the humorous sidelights 
was Bdgar’ Wade stuck in a snow 
|}bank on the Town hall grounds 
andiLeo Gosselin ang James Yates 
+ of sthé Citizéns party and Harland 
‘E. (Cook and Dominick DiPietro of | 
‘the Indépendent party pushing him | 
-@ut, which should prove some- 
thing, but I don’t know just ex- 
‘actly what. . 
. The town election is’ now all | 
over, the citizens of the town have j 
expressed their wishes as to who 
Bhall have charge of their town | 
fovernment. There will be many | 
a | told you so’s” and undoubtedly ' 
the" usual amount of “if’s” “and’ s” | 
f and. “but’s. ” Any good sport should 
take “victory or defeat in stride 
| al a good.citizen will now do all 

ehis or her power to assist the 
t+} towh officials in making their town | 
‘a better place to live in. 
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Nancy Meagher is an antiques dealer history room. In Record of the Masses. 
in Westwood, Massachusetts. Recently ichusetts Volunteers, 1861-1865, Vol. I 
she purchased a piece of furniture in ‘under the listing for the 42nd Regiment 
which she found something of value to ‘Infantry, Harwood is mentioned. He is 
Bellingham's history. In her note she listed as a member of Company B. Also 
said that while going through a bureau jserving from Bellingham, in this comp- 
she found Civil War Discharge papers any, were Ira B. Cook,Captain-age 21; 
for a Harrison Harwood-hometown Bell- ‘Asa W. Adams- 34 yrs.; William E. Cook- 
ingham. Mrs. Meagher sent the origin- 20 yrs.; John Donnelly-20 yrs.; Freder- 
al to us, as she recognized its histor-ick B.T. Miller-41 yrs.; Ezra Queman- 
ical worth to our town. The document 40 yrs.; and Sylvanus H. White-36 years 
is vin’ extremely good condition, wand “am jot age. 
real addition to our collection of art-; Most of these Bellinghamites were 
ifacts relating to Bellingham's past. ‘mustered out of service at the expira- 

The text of the document is as fol- ition of their terms. However, an excep- 
lows: To all that it “may Concern-Know ition was William Cook, who was killed 
Ye, that Harrison E. Harwood a Private June 23, 1863 in Brashear City, LA. 


of Captain Ira B. Cook's company: (B) He was the only member of his regiment 
42nd Regiment of Massachusetts Volun- |to be killed in this engagement. The 
teers who was enrolled on the thir- total losses for the whole regiment of 
teenth day of September one thousand ithe 42nd Infantry was 46 out of 938. 
eight hundred and sixty-two to serve Four of the men died of wounds, 36 died 


nine months, is hereby discharged from iby accident or disease, and 6 died as 
the service of the United States, this lprisoners. 

twentieth day of August, 1863, at Read-} From the book Hassachtset ts aan 
ville, Massachusetts by reason of beinc 1861-1865 the following 
mustered out of service on the expira- linformation was ascertained:"The second 


tron -ofetisitrenms No objection to Ries pepey of Militia, which volunteered 


being re-enlisted is known to exist) tinder the call for nine months' troops 
Said Harrison E. Harwood was born in lin the Autumn of 1862, formed the nu- 
Bellingham in the state of Massachu- leus of the 42nd Infantry, Mass. Vol- 
setts, 1s 18 years of age, 5 feet 7% nteer Militia, completing its organi- 
inches high, light complexion, grey | Berle under the name in November. The 
eyes, light hair, and by occupation, regiment was ordered to join the Depart- 
when enrolled, a laborer. ment of the Gulf, and left the state 


eth day of August 1863. ong Island, N.Y. It left for Missis- 


Given at Readville, Mass this eee ae 21st for the rendezvous at 
isippi in four detatchments in early De- 


Trax BeiCcook iccember." There, the companies were 
Capt. split up, with some going to Texas and 


Commanding the Co.jfothers to Louisiana. The book also 
states that "a detatchment under First 
The underlined places were the blank Sergeant Geoge W. Ballou suffered loss 
Spaces which had to be filled in by in the attack and capture of Brashear 
hand, to complete the discharge form. jCity on the 23rd (William Cook'S death). 
he regiment spent the remainder of its 
In trying to find records of Harrisonjservice stationed at New Orleans and 
Harwood, the vital Records from 1845 (Algiers, and on July 3lst prepared for 
were inspected. If Harwood was relea- lits return to Massachusetts. It reach- 
sed from service in 1863 at the age of jed Boston August 10th and was mustered 
18, it means he was born in 1845. How-jout at Readville, Massachusetts August 
ever no record of his birth could be 20th, 1863"(The date coincides with that 
found in the 1845 records, or those of fon the Harwood discharge). 
the surrounding tears either. 
Further investigation led to the Bel- 
lingham Public Library, where Civil War 
era records are available in the local Copy of Discharge on following page. 
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We, 
Commission would like to express our 


on the Bellingham Historical 


deep thanks to Nancy Meagher. Her 
awareness of the value of the docu- 
ment, and the trouble she took to 
imsure it was in the proper hands to 
feavewee-s historical significance 
pretected--are very much appreciated. 


Not all people would go to the bother. 


We are very lucky that Mrs. Meagher 
was not one of them. Again, wewould 
like to restate our sincere gratitude 


anne Lee a Ann pee to 
RISHYsFILLIPS 


Why are so many put-downs 
Expressed in terms marine? 
For instance, a subway rider 
Is packed in like a sardine. 


A false clue is a red herring. 

A small person is a shrimp. 

Anyone who complains is a crab, 
And you're tight as a clam if you scrimpe 


If you're unsuccessful, you flounder, 
And if you disagree with this and 
are harping 
That this is an exaggeration, 
You are merely carping! 


-R.M. Walsh 
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noth. Tea 
Jo fall pow — 


If God had wanted us to be permis- 
Sive He would have given us the 
Ten Suggestions. 


A friend is the one who comes in 
when the rest of the world has gone 
OULG. 


Litemus nOteasmatter of holding good 
cards, but of playing a poor hand 
well. 


Tiedt iroteyou.don, tc succeed... try 
reading the directions. 


Compromise is simply changing the 
question to fit the answer. 


The trouble with trouble is that 
Tomstatcomout as fun. 


It doesn't matter if you're on the 
Poigierodew youll! Stilliget. run 
Over if you don't keep moving. 


Tactets the ability to. close your 
mouth before someone else wants to. 


Our problem is not knowing what is 
Pegieeeeritris doing it). 


Some minds are like concrete... 
thoroughly mixed and permanently 
Set. 


SO 
Laziness travels/slowly, that 
poverty soon overtakes him. 


Everything comes to she who waits.. 
if she works while she waits. 


loaves and 2 
stare tommu ltr 
it away. 


Love is like the 5 
Brees =| te doesn: tC 
ply until you give 


Real friends are those who, when 
you've made a fool of yourself- 

don't think you've done a perma- 
nent job. 


d ke Pxeaxxkxexxerk 


exexeee2W HAT IS iI 


The picture below is from an Edison 
Electric Illuminating Company booklet 
published in 1909. It shows the Town 
Hall and Center Schoolhouse in Belling- 
ham. Notice in front of the town hall 
the small box-like structure with the 
triangular roof. This kind of box was 
a common sight in those days. It help- 
ed to maintain the proper functioning 
of the street railroad. 

Located within the box was a tele- 
phone used to communicate with other 
such phones along the trolley routes. 
In the event of an accident or other 
type of problem, stations further down 
the line could be notified of trouble 
and delays. 

In Bellingham the communications box- 
es were located at the key junction 
points of the streetcar rail system. 
There was the one in the picture in 
the center of town. Another was pla- 
ced at the Four Corners (Pulaski Boul- 
evard and Wrentham Rd.). A third could 
be found in the north end of town, at 
the other end of the line. Most like- 
ly along the Maple St./Hartford Ave. 
area... WConductors, could call) perween 
them, assuring the smooth operation 
of the streetcar system in Bellingham. 


The Town Hall and a School House, Bellingham Center. 
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arcelling a neighbor's hair who, along with 
_ her husband, was to chaperon a high school 


HAIR TODAY, 


Years ago, before beauty parlors, women 
all had long hair. It was braided and rolled 
around the head and worn in a bun in back or 
on top of the head. Some just twisted the 
hair and piled it on top of the head secur- 
ing it with tortoise shell hair’ pins. -It was 
always neat, though a bit severe. 

The children had long braids or banana 
curls. The real young girls would have bangs 
and short hair, kept neat by mom's steady hand 
or an occasional trip to the barber shop. 
Lucky the young lady blessed with curly hair. 
Mothers of curly haired little boys were 
(often reluctant to cut their hair. At times 
it was hard to tell if the youngster was a boy 
br girl. 

H I can remember my mother talking about 
11 the school girls having long hair and the 
elima when there was an outbreak of head 
ice. One popular style had puffs of hair 
ver the ears that were called cootie garages. 

Most husbands didn't want their wives to 

et their hair cut. However, it was a losing 
attle as one by one young wives got their 
air 'bobbed' at the barber shop. Once cut, 

é ladies had to figure out how to style it 
d keep it looking nice. About that time, 
urling irons were invented and beauty parlors 

ame into existence, where one could get a 

arcel. A marcel consisted of twisting 

everal strands of hair around the curling 

iron for a wave and then opening the iron and 

peers the ends to heat for several minutes 
© produce the desired curl. I remember 


ance that evening. 

Ladies did their hair up in rags and 
ater curlers. Finger waves came into vogue 

bit later. After washing, the hair was 

oated with wave set and finger waved with 
either curlers or pin curls used to curl the 
ends. Neither the marcel or the fingerwave 
lasted more that a day or so and the ladies 
were back to rags and curlers, going to bed 
looking like something from outer space. 

Next came the permanent wave - by elect- 
ricity. It consisted of rolling all ‘the hair 
on many curlers. A big machine was rolled 
over to the chair and clamps, attached to 
wires, were pulled down and clamped to the 
curlers. Many ladies received burns from 
those machines and it was a bit unnerving to 
smell your hair cooking. However, it pro- 
duced ringlets and we all came out of the 
| beauty parlor looking like Little Orphan 
|Annie. The following day, after a thorough 
combing, it looked like a bush. Many a tear 


was shed as we threatened not to be seen in 
public until it grew out. Later, chemicals 
were used to curl the hair and ladies enjoy- 
ed a softer, curly look. After the perman- 
ent, the hair was rinsed and set and one sat 
under a hooded dryer until the tresses were 
dry. The beautician combed and styled the 
hair and we weren't ashamed to leave the 
beauty salon. 

We've used rags, curlers, pin curls, 
"rats' and 'cones' to achieve the look we 
wanted. We've gone from long hair, braids, 
bobbed hair, page boy, French twist, beehive, 
bouffant, shaved head, wigs and now the 
windblown, unkempt look. Who can forget 


the bouffant, when the head was looking more 
like a pumpkin. 

A woman's crowning glory is still her 
hair and the style is what looks and makes 
one feel good about herself, not necessarily 
what's featured in magazines. 


Robinson Crusoe, so to speak 

Began the forty hour week. 

He lived on an island, neat and tidy 
And all his work was done by Friday. 


oL 


' My eyes on the table, 
' AS sleep dims my vision I say to my- 


OLD, GRAY AND SLOW, 
BUT NOT READY TO GO------ ! 


' How do I know my youth is all spent, 


My get up and go has got up and went, 


j BUCSInY Spates Of atually lt lam-able to 


griny 


And think of the places my get up has 


been. 


' Old age 1S golden so I've heard said; 
‘ But sometimes I wonder as I crawl into 


bed, 


| With my ears in a drawer;my teeth in 


a Cup, 
until I wake up. 


selt; 
Ese cnere -anything-else 1 should lay 
on the shelf? 


| But though nations are warring and 


business is vexed, 

ie es cmrrst tT oKsaroundmecousee what 
happens next. 

When I was young my slippers were red. 

I could kick my heels right over my 
head. 

When I was older my slippers were blue, 

BUCELecouldestint dance the whole 
night through. 


"Now I am older my slippers are black, 


I huff to the 
back. 

But never you 
reley gale Sly 

I'd rather be 
aa. 

I get up each 
wits 

Open the paper and read the obits 

If I am not there, I know I'm not dead, 

SbOel ecadtwa GoodumoLeaktase andegqo, back 
to bed. 


store and I puff my way 
Pea Ohad Ol tet aM 1S weit: 
DUCriIngs chan no Hunhoat 


morning and dust off my 


Hannah Derosiers wrote to ask if we 
could put pictures of the South School 
in the 1920's, in the Comments. We 
hope the following will 


At the town meeting held on March 4, 
1895, Article 10 called for a “vote to 
build a new schoolhouse at South Bel- 
lingham,, Omsactucro do; dnychingsrela— 
ting thereto...after much discussion 
it was voted to build a two-room 
schoolhouse at South Bellingham...not 
to. exceed #ingcostess,000.00. mee The 
result was the construction of the 


Soiteche bill". 


vis 


building which would come to be called ministration Bihalaind nae the cehdol 


the South School. 
In 1896, the new schoolhouse is men- 
tioned in the Selectmen's Report. It 


states: 


We are unable to give a full report of the new school- 
house at the south end. Arrangements were made to buy 
more land adjoining the Town lot at Crooks’ corner, and a 
modern two-room building has been erected on it. The con- 
tract was awarded to Otis Whitney & Son for $2900, the Town 
to furnish the stone, which cost for drawing $47.25 There 
has also been $154.31 paid out for architect, grading, etc. The 
heating apparatus has been put in on approval at a cost of a 
little over $200. ‘There has been $500 paid on the $3000 ap- 
propriated as per vote of the town. 


Tne souch, School sis. located ata the 
corner of South Main Street and Pulas- 
ki Boulevard in Bellingham. Opening 
day for the new school was February 3, 
1896. It was first called the City 
Primer and City Grammar School. The 
Original architectural plan called for 
a2 0ReSSTOLY “DuiLdingd am) Lmeha Guede aa. 
bell tower on top of the building. 

In 1902, a second story was added. 
To vaccomplishethis, the first tloor 
was raised, and a new floor was built 
under it. By looking at the pictures 
illustrating this article,you can tell 
that the top really use to be the bot- 
tom! Notice the triangular peak and 
the raised bell tower, these show the 
transformation from one story to two. 
Around this time the structure became 
known as the South Grammar School. 

Later on, the building was complete- 
Lysaltered again... @This. round of-sreno-— 
vations included the addition of four 
new rooms and the removal of the bell 


tower.The student capacity was doubled | 


to 320 after these changes took place. 
When the school was no longer used 

to house students,classrooms and the 

tools of education, it became an ad- 
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Department. It served in this capacit: 
until very recently (1992). With the 
restoration and renovation of the old 
Keough High School, the School Admin- 
istration Department offices were mov- 
ed there... The building at the corner 
of Pulaski Blvd. and South Main St.has 
been rented to the private sector. In 
the future, plans’ call for it CO pea 
site of.some doctor's offices. 

The Historical Commission was lucky 
enough to be allowed access to the Sout 
School several years ago. We made a 
survey of the attic and its contents; 
On display in the Museum are some of 
the items we salvaged. They include 
many wooden desks from different eras 
in the school's history, a globe stand 
a music stand and some old textbooks. 
The Historical Commission was very ple 
sed to acquire these artifacts, before 
they were lost forever. 


THE SOUTH SCHOOLHOUSE AT CROOKS’ CORNER 


The picture below was never before pub- 

lished in the Crimpville Comments. It 

tene@reune South School in 1930. It was 

donated to the Commission by Laura | Secrets of the Old Pine Tree 
Drown. Her father,Carroll Drown, was by Phebe M. Lundvall 
Superintendent of Schools in Bellingham} 

from 1910-1920. The picture can usual-|I'm an old pine tree 

ly be seen on display in the Historic’ |My stories are unsaid, 

Center and Museum, along with other i- ;If only I could talk, 

tems from the Drown school years. Some of these stories I'd shed!! 


. I've watched small skiers 

, Ski down the slope, 

‘and the sliders sliding 
‘With them I'd like to cope. 


; When the wind blew, 
‘Music went thru my needles, 
3 | Some called it sighing 

ee. You know I was not wheedled. 
ee. | 
! I watched how they cut ice 

Down on the pond, they pushed it thru the 
‘ water, 
Up the ramp and thru the door. 
‘Oh! what Lore! 


-I watched the skaters, skate on the ice 
‘And it was cold, 
Thank you, Hannah for giving us They were dressed up in warm wool coats, 
the "nudge" we needed to look for With a scarf of plaid so bold. 


the history and old-time pictur 
of South aaa Pe aha I watched with my needle eyes, 


i The flood waters rush over the dam, 


Hope others enjoy this arti | : And with one thunderous roar, 
U nite AGEL GLEWa bsp It took down trees that it rammed. 


~I must be 100 years old, 

I have no feet to get about. 

God gave me roots deep and strong, 

But you know I take in what's going on! 


They fished from the bank 

And Oh, how they did sing, 

They fished, yes, with a birch pole and 
string 

And a squirming worm was attached to the pin. 


My secrets are told 

But not by me 

For you know God made me 
A beautiful pine tree! 


(Sweet memories of the Crook's Bros. Pond 
Bordering Bellingham and Franklin). 


South School as it looks today. 
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The PANTRY 


I read an article in a recent 
paper which stated that pantries 
were coming back....Ask a child today 
what a pantry is and he might think 
you were speaking in a foreign lan- 
guage. The pantry seems to have dis- 
appeared from our homes--gone with 
many other features ‘of the past. 
But are they forgotten??At one time 
the PANTRY was an essential part of 
most every home. (As I sit writing 
this I think (back osevervenone = 
knew of and yes, each of them had a 
pantry.) 

LG Was 
the kitchen 


a small area(room) off 
that contained cupboards, 
shelves and served as a storeroom. 
Kitchens in days past did not have 
wall-to-wall cabinets as they do today 
They often had avstovetor frreplace, 
sink;, chairs jand Yaiitable=-=—1oswasi "a 
gathering place for the family. 


INDE Men Det no Wee pant lye ace Wa 
probably 5'wide and 10-12' Deng ree ht 
contained a work table, 8 large 


cupboards, a shelf about 6' long over 
storage drawers, the ironing board 
and a kerosene stove. The stove was 
used in summer when it was too hot to: 
start the wood-burning stove in the 
kitchen. You nad=to™bera magicran 
Cogbake, wetch mone Chemkerosenc seul. 
mother managed it easily.(or so I 
thought). Some homes had an icebox 
in their pantry, also. There was no 


heat in the pantry, “so it was an é€x- 
cellent place storm cod SUG rag cee nena 
shelves were most always full. Stand-' 


ing in a fully stocked pantry gave 
one a feeling Cie cecuibiia 


eeeee 
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- baking, 
_being canned, 


‘bottling root beer, 
‘when the root beer exploded. 


‘-fridgerator, 


.often entertain 


:revival, 
>the ideal place 
(EOtmmearshness 
-and extra supplies. 


‘have evolved from 


‘ESSENTIAL part of Amer- 
-lcan Living. 


Pantries were PRACTICAL areas in 


‘the home--not only storage areas, pug 
‘where messy things were done--kneading 


dough,making pie crust, a spot where 


- pickles could be preserved in a brine 


(umm!!) The most tantalizing aromas 
came from the pantry...chicken: roast] 
ing, chocolate,cake or ginger cookies 
donuts being fried, vegetables 
jams and jellies being 
squeezed for their juice. I can even 
remember occasionally making and 

and one instance 

I look 


back on it now with a smile, but oh, 


whatvavmess we had to clean mupis 


A pantry was a place you could 


hide things--out of sight of the kit- 
> chen(which should” be kept neat and 


clean, in case of visitors). Foodmwas 
kept here--safe from pests and PEiae 


Everything for cooking was kept here-- 


pots, pans, dishes, the flour’ Darred 
tub of lard, bread box, cookie jam 
etc.Some pantries held chinaware and 


“siilverwares 


Pantries continued through the 
1920‘s. By  thes1930"s) kitchens #perems 
to include cabinets. Between 1950- 
1970, the kitchen began to hold” the re- 
work appliances and 
peoplemneededt more’ Spaceyaisou uns 
pantry was sacrificed to provide the 
room. | 

People nowadays 


through meals. The 
pantry is seeing a 
ase Css 


food, 


Phe Swans potwstorkeap 
things set-up(out- 
of—sight),-sthesclassic 
design of modern kit- 
chens with a work 
shelf, base cabinet 
and wall cabinet all 


the OLD PANTRY de- 
Sign!!! 
The PANTRY was an 


It's the personal history of mothers 
an randmothers [lining shelves wi 


their Saar CLeSeCariged n apple pi 


to coel. 
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2-Way Radio Proves Success, 
Aids Chief In 


54 
BELLINGHAM — Se aral ee Re 


spiraling inflation, Bellingham 
has a bargain. 


At a cost of $485 (about 15 
cents per person), this town 
has acquired added police 
protection via a two-way ra- 
dio hookup connected with 
five towns. 

The recent installation of the ra- 
dio. system in his cruiser car has 
simplified Chief Euclide Fleuette’s 
task of covering 60 squar7_ 
territory. aig here 

The two-way radio enables Fleu- 
ette to keep in constant contact 


with Wrentham, Franklin, Medway. : 


Fairbanks Gives Radio 
Receiver To Fleuette 


BELLINGHAM — Belling- 
ham’s modest moderator, Wil- 
liam Fairbanks, is a hero at 
least in the eyes of Chief Eu- 
clide Fleuctte. Fairbanks, an 
amateur radio enthusiast, has 
purchased a police radio receiv- 
er to be installed in the chief's 
home. | : 

Thus Fleuette will be in con- 
stant contact with the main 
station in Franklin both while 
at his home as well as in his 
cruiser. The receiver, ordered 
at the factory, is expected in a 
few weeks. 


Norfolk’ and his own town. and in 
any emergency, facilitates his job 


of summoning assistance to the 
scene. 
Franklin Police Station is the 


main, contacting site, and boasts the 
services of‘a paid radio operator 
from-.5 p.m. to 2 a.m. nightly, in 
addition to. regular daytime opera- 
ire: 5 


Reasonable Rate 
Cost of maintenance to Belling- 


— 


| 
| 


miles of | 


ham. is estimated at $400 per year 


—a reasonable rate considering the 
extra protection it affords citizens 
of this town. 


When making car-to-station or 
Car-to-car contacts, Chief Fleuette 
uses:a special letter code and secret 
signals . 

A perfect example of the radio’s 
eficien::y: was displayed yesterday, 


— 


Fleuette was being inter- 


while 
viewed. 
In the midst of a demonstra- 
tion of how the system worked, 
fire sirens started blowing. The 
chief immediately notified 
Franklin and received assur- 
ance that help would be seat 
bd if needed. 
overms Own The blaze, it developed, was oniy 
a minor grass fire in the rear o7 St. | 
Louis field and was extinguisaed 
“i ‘5 z ie * quickly by Chief Wasyl Kornicxi’s 
meee Men, 4 
Fleuette was auick to point out, 


however, that had the fire been a 
serious one, the radio would have 
demonstrated its value by bringing 
help to the scene in record time, 


: Quick Results 


When Rachel Rovedo was injured 
fatally when struck by a car on 
Pulaski boulevard July 5, the radio 
setup was used to bring both the 
official state police photographer 
% and a motor vehicle registry in- 
spector to the scene of the accident 
in less than five minutes. The in- 
| spector was driving near the Frank- 


“BELLINGHAM CALLING” .. . says Chief Euclide Fleu- 
ette in his radio transmitter, while contacting Franklin. 
Police Station from his cruiser. The chief finds the new 
two-way radio, one unit in a five-town hookup, is a great 


NOs , Farly Police Car 
aid in covering his 60-square-mile town. 


1956 Hudson 


This portable police radio was so large 
that the major components had to be 
gstored in the trunk of the police car. 
Boag Only the receiver and transmitter 
_feaphone handle was kept up front. This 
‘\ Besse original radio is on display at the 

WP amuseum. Donated by Charlie Poitras. 


. Cy 
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